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For “The Friend.” 





Mary Lyon. 
(Continued from page 266.) 

The teachers with whom the school opened, were 
Mary Lyon, principal; Eunice Caldwell, asso- 
ciate principal; Mary W. Smith, Amanda H. 
Hodgman, teachers; Abigail Moore, Persis C. 
Woods, Susan Reed, assistant pupils. It will 
show how well known and esteemed were these as- 
sociate principals, and also what a preparation 
there was in the public mind for such a school, to 
state that the very first year of its existence, it 
contained one hundred and sixteen pupils. Many 
more have applied for admission every year than 
could be well accommodated, and the teachers 
have always been induced to receive more than 
would be desirable till more rooms were built. The 
amount of term time in the seminary, embraced in 
three sessions, is forty weeks. For board and tui- 
















with a brief address, by the secretary of the trus- 
Afterwards the school, 
with invited friends, return to the seminary to 


tees, to the senior class. 


dinner. 


The certificate or diploma delivered on these oc- 


casions, is upon parchment, in the style of the col- 
lege diploma, in English, as follows :— 


“ A. B. has completed the prescribed course of 


study at the Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, 
and by her attainments and correct deportment is 
entitled to this testimonial. 

“Given at South Hadley, &., Mary Lyon, 

” , Secretary. Principal.” 

Though the arrangements in starting the new 
school were considered judicious, and comparatively 








little change became necessary after the trial of 


the first year, yet the eleven years in which she 
was engaged in its oversight were among the most 
busy periods of Mary Lyon's life. For a consid- 


erable part of that time, the pecuniary means of 
the institution were not equal to the demands upon 
its treasury ; and she felt herself called on to watch 
this part of the enterprise with as careful an eye 


as any other. The school opened with 116 pupils; 








fected, entertaining the christian hope. “These 
revivals,” as they are termed, “ seemed to give that 
religious character to the school which its founders 
desired.” The weight of the charge of giving what 
she considered religious instruction to the young 
women pupils in the seminary, rested at times 
heavily upon Mary Lyon. In 1848, writing to a 
friend, she says: ‘ None but God knows how the 
responsibility of giving religious instruction to those 
candidates for eternity weighs on my heart. Some- 
times beforehand my soul is weighed down with 


fear, and trembling and anxious solicitude, which 
finds no relief but in God. 
and God has given me some enlargement of heart, 


When [ have finished, 


I am overwhelmed with gratitude, and with a view 


of my own unworthiness for such a blessing. Then I 
can only pour out my heart in prayer, that the 
Spirit may carry truth to the heart, though given 
in great weakness.” 
of her deep emotion in looking upon so many pro- 


On one occasion, “ she spoke 


essed followers of Christ, of the possibility that 


some might be deceived; and then in her own 
earnest, irresistible manner, urged upon each a 


in 1344-45, there were 255; and in 1850-51, 
there were 244—these were the largest number in 
any of the intermediate years. 
of pupils, in the first fourteen years, was two thou- 
sand five hundred and sixty-eight; of course the 
same names are sometimes repeated—the actual 


thorough se/f-examination.” At another time, after 
recovery from indisposition, “she came into the 
hall, and talked to the middle class about light 
reading. She urged them to lay aside entirely 
everything that could be classed under this head. 
If they had any with them, she wished they would 
burn it--send it home—or seal it up and put it in 
the bottom of their trunks, there to remain un- 
touched.” At one of the morning exercises, M. 











The whole number 


number that has received instruction is between 
seventeen and eighteen hundred: of these four hun- 


dred and fifteen, have finished the course of study, 








tion during that time, not including fuel and light, 
the charge was fixed at first at sixty dollars, and 
has ever since continued the same. This sum is 
scarcely more than a third of what is charged at 
most female seminaries in the land where the same 
elevated system of instruction is given; and it 
seems difficult to most persons to conceive how so 
low a rate has enabled the school to sustain itself; 
and even to get relieved of a debt of some thou- 
sands of dollars. It shows the sagacity of Mary 
Lyon’s views, however, that she judged so accu- 
rately of the proper sum, when probably her most 
judicious friends would have told her, if consulted, 
that it was far too low to meet the expenses of the 
school. The low salaries of the teachers explain 
the reason. She fixed her own salary at two hun- 
dred dollars, with board, fuel and lights ; and when 
subsequently the trustees urged her to take more, 
she always refused. Her successor, on account of 
feeble health, was induced to take three hundred 
dollars. The salaries of the other teachers have 
varied from one hundred and twenty to two hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars, with board. 




























much interest, and attracts many visitors. ‘The 
first has been a model for the rest, up to this time. 
It oceurs in the Eighth month. Public examina- 
tions are conducted two days previous. Several 
selected young women read compositions, written, 
however, by other members of the school. About 
noon, the pupils, teachers and trustees go in pro- 
cession to a meeting-house at a little distance, 
where an address is delivered by some person pre- 
viously selected. The diplomas are then delivered, 

































and received diplomas. 
We have seen how the peculiar feature of the 


school, which leaves the domestic labour in the 


hands of the pupils, operated during the first year. 
But success for so short a time scareely lessened the 
scepticism of those opposed to it. Very few but 
the projector had strong confidence that it would 
be successful or desirable. And therefore the trus- 
tees took care not to make the fate of the school 
depend upon it. Even now it might be given up 
without essentially interfering with the prosperity 
of the school. Yet it has certainly had extraordi- 


nary and uninterrupted success for nearly fourteen 
years, and is doubtless regarded with great interest 


by a large part of the religious community. Those 
who have had the oversight of the plan, and have 


seen most of its operation, would consider it a great 
calamity to be obliged to give it up, and resort to 


hired help in the family. 

The religious character of the schools with which 
M. Lyon had been connected, before coming to 
South Hadley, was the trait that had endeared 
them most to religious men. They looked, there- 


The anniversary at this seminary is a season of} fore, with deep interest to the Holyoke Seminary 
J ’ P J y) 


to learn whether a high tone of piety would be 
there also associated with a high literary standard. 
From the accounts written by persons connected 
with the institution, there appears to have been 
much desire and labour on the part of the teachers, 


that their pupils might experience the work of 


Grace, and be brought to acknowledge the obliga- 
tions of the gospel. They resorted to instructions 
of a religious character, and at times the members 


of the school generally appeared to be deeply af- 





can enter the strait gate for you. 
only leave all behind, but enter, willing to follow 


pluck it out. 





Lyon “ addressed those who have no hope of hea- 
ven, no place to lay up their treasure. She said, 


she had thought much of the passage, ‘I go to pre- 
pare a place for you.’ ‘ Yes, there are many man- 
sions. 


This work of salvation is an individual 
work. Each must do it for herself. No friend 
You must not 


Christ wherever he may lead. If thy right hand 
offend thee, cut it off; if thy right eye offend thee, 
99) 

To an old friend she writes, in 1844: “ Except 
the Lord build the house, they labour in vain 
who build it. What a privilege it is to be allowed 
to co-operate in the least degree in the great work 
of bringing the world to the love and service of 
our blessed Redeemer! As we advance in life, 
may we have a more single eye to the glory of God 
in all we do, in all we desire, and in all we feel. 
May we have deeper and more affecting views of 
the value of the soul, and of the unspeakable and 
incomprehensible value of the price which has been 
paid for its ransom. I often feel that my days are 
rapidly passing, and that 1 have but a few remain- 
ing. But these remaining days are precious, if 
they should be spent for the cause of Christ. And 
what an unspeakable privilege is it to indulge a 
hope that, when our work is done, through infinite 
grace, we may be admitted to dwell forever with 
the Lord.” ‘To the same she says, in 1848: “ With 
my feeble strength, and with the burden laid upon 
me, I feel that henceforth my reading must be 
mostly for another world. I do want to commune 
more with your spirit on earth before we go to our 
rest in heaven.” 
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In 1849, she writes to another friend: “TI pray] reason to believe, though we cannot tell what an|received from officers and seamen. The latter were 


that you may experience much of the grace of God 
in your body, in your soul, in your spirit. For 
myself, I always carry about enough of my own 
self to be a fit occasion for loathing and abhorring 
myself, for distrusting myself, for casting off all 
confidence in the flesh. But from day to day, I 
think I do find crumbs enough falling from the 
table, to prove the infinite mercy and long-suffering 
of God, and enough to prove the exceeding grace 
of the gospel, and enough of strength in the time 
of extremity to prove that there is an arm on which 
we may lean with safety.” About the same time 
she says to a friend: “ My health has been un- 
usually good this year, thus far. So unlike has it 
been to the winter after you left us, that I have 
great cause for gratitude. But at all times, whe- 
ther I have more or less strength, I feel that I am 
fast hastening to my eternal home, my home of rest 
in the bosom of my God, as I hope. Still, 1 trust 
I may have a little more work to do on earth, and 
that [ may do it faithfully. By grace I am the 
little that I am, and by grace alone would I do the 
little that I hope to do. The doctrine of grace in 
all its aspects and relations, is more and more pre- 
cious here; and what will it be hereafter, when we 
shall be permitted to join in that song of Moses 
and the Lamb, to Him who has redeemed us, and 
washed our robes, and made them white in his 
own blood! By grace we are redeemed, by grace 
we are saved, by grace we are received and sanc- 
tified, by grace we have our work given us, and 
by grace strength and a heart to do it.” 


(To be concluded.) 


Death from Old Age—But few men die of old 
age. Almost all die of disappointment, passion, 
mental, or bodily toil, or accident. The passions 


kill men sometimes even suddenly. The common 
expression, ‘choked with passion,” has little ex- 
aggeration in it; for even, though not suddenly 


fatal, strong passions shorten life. Strong bodied 
men often die young; weak men live longer than 
the strong, for the strong use their strength, and 
the weak have little to use. The latter take care 
of themselves, the former do not. As it is with 
body, so it is with mind and temper. The strong 
are apt to break down, or, like the candle, to run; 
the wick burns out. The inferior animals, which 
live, in general, regular and temperate lives, have 
usually their prescribed term of years. The horse 
lives twenty-five years; the ox fifteen or twenty ; 
the lion about twenty; the dog ten to twelve; 
the rabbit eight ; the guinea-pig six to seven years. 
These numbers all bear a similar proportion to 
the time the animal takes to grow to its full size. 
When the cartilaginous parts of the bone become 
ossified, the bone ceases to grow. This takes place 
in man at about twenty years on the average; in 
the camel at eight; in the horse at five ; in the 
ox at four; in the lion at four; in the dog at two; 
in the cat at eighteen months; in the rabbit at 
twelve ; in the guinea-pig at seven. Five or six 
times these numbers give the term of life; five is 


pretty near the average; some animals greatly ex-| 


ceed it. But man, of all the animals, is the one 
that seldom comes up to his average. He ought 
to live a hundred years, according to this physio- 
logical law, for five times twenty are a hundred ; 
but instead of that he scarcely reaches on the aver- 
age four times his growing period ; whilst the dog 
reaches six times; the cat six times; the rabbit 
even eight times the standard of measurement. The 
reason is obvious. Man is not only the most 
irregular and the most intemperate, but the most 
laborious and hard-worked of all animals. He 
is alsothe most irritable of all animals ; and there is 


animal secretly feels, that, more than any other 
animal, man cherishes wrath to keep it warm, and 
consumes himself with the fire of his own secret re- 
flections.— Blackwood's Magazine. 


Outlines of Dr. Livingston’s Journeys into Central 
South Africa, 


(Continued from page 267.) 


We have now traced the missionary traveller 
through a series of exploratory journeys of vast 
extent and almost inappreciable importance ; and, 
had he been an ordinary man, he would, at this 
point, have terminated his toils and dangers. But 
this was not his design. Though his past suffer- 
ings had been severe, and he was now lying ema- 
ciated upon a sick bed—though he had been se- 
parated trom his family for more than two weary 
years, and the tempting opportunity of speedily re- 
joining them in England was presented to him, he 
nevertheless resolved to retrace his steps to Lin- 
yanti, and, having rested there for a season, to 
commence new explorations towards the east. Two 
principal inducements led him to this determina- 
tion. First, he felt that his honour as an English- 
man and a christian missionary was pledged to do 
his utmost to convey back to their country the con- 
fiding people who had accompanied him to Loando, 
and who had faithfully fulfilled their engagement 
with himself. This motive would have sufficed ; 
but there were other, and, in some respects, still 
higher considerations, which shut him up to this 
course. He had not yet secured the great object 
of all his previous labours. That object, as we 
have seen, was to open from the coast a pathway 
into the heart of Africa for commerce and chris- 
tianity. Such a pathway, indeed, he had now dis- 
covered; but it was one so beset with difficulty 
and danger, as to preclude the hope that, by its 
means, the future elevation and happiness of the 
people whom it was his aim to benefit, would be 


especially forward in performing friendly offices to 
their wondering visitors. They shook them by the 
hand, jabbered away to them in an unknown jar. 
gon, interspersed with many a hearty peal of 
laughter, and, what proved still more effective, they 
shared with them their rations. All this soon put 
the Barotse at ease and at home. Wishing to take 
back to their country some of the wonderful and 
valuable articles they saw at Loando, they hired 
themselves for wages to unload a collier, and they 
continued to work for a month. Then, however, 
they gave it up in despair, and as long as they 
live they will not cease to wonder at the prodigious 
quantity of “stones that burn,” which a single 
ship could contain. Until now, moreover, they 
imagined that their canoes were the finest vessels, 
and they the best sailors in the world, but they 
returned to the banks of the Leeambye with a 
marvellously reduced estimate of themselves and 
their marine. But that which appeared most to 
amaze them at Loando, was the discovery that the 
world had an end. On their return, they seemed 
as if they were never weary of speaking, or their 
wondering countrymen of hearing them upon this 
topic. ‘ Our fathers,” said they, “told us that 
the world had no end. But they were wrong, for 
as we travelled on, all at once we came to the 
world’s end, and the world said to us, ‘ I’m done. 
There’s no more of me. There’s nothing but sea!’ ” 
And these references to Dr. Livingston’s simple- 
minded attendants must not be concluded without 
another quotation from one of his letters, which 
states a fact equally honourable to them and to 
him. “Though compelled,” he writes, “to part 
with their hard-won earnings in Loando for food, 
on our way home, I never heard a murmur. The 
report they gave of the expedition, oth in public 
and private, and their very kind expressions to- 
wards myself, were sufficiently flattering.” 
Nothing could exceed the hospitality and friend- 
ship which Dr. Livingston received during his so- 


secured. He felt, therefore, that his work was not] journ in Loando, not only from the British resident, 
done, and he prepared to press back, through|but from the Bishop of Angola, the then acting 


hostile tribes and pestilential swamps, that, if pos- 
sible, he might attain the summit of his ambition. 
“T feel,” he writes, “that the work to which I set 
myself is only half accomplished. The way out to 
the eastern coast may be less difficult than I have 
found that to the west. If I succeed, we shall, at 
least, have a choice. I intend, God helping me, to 
go down the Zambese or Leeambye to Quillimane. 
. If I cannot succeed 1 shall return to 
Loando, and thence embark for England.” 

These were the plans and purposes which largely 
occupied Dr. Livingston’s thoughts during his con- 
strained sojourn at Loando. But many weeks of 
suffering passed, ere he could prepare for the great 
achievement upon which his heart was set. Mean- 
while, his native companions patiently awaited his 
recovery. But during this detention they had 
enough to engage their thoughts and time in the 
new world by which they were surrounded. For 
some time, indeed, before they reached Loando, 
their faith in Dr. Livingston had been rather shaken 
by the warnings of the people west of Cassange, 
that the white man was taking them to the sea to 
sell them for food to those who came there in ships. 
When, therefore, they saw the city, and still more 
when they were taken on board the British cruisers 
lying in the harbour, they were at first filled with 
awe approaching to dread. ‘hough unwilling to 
believe that the friend of their chief and their own 





friend could prove their deceiver and destroyer, 
they could not for a time shake off their fears. 
But on going on board the vessels, those fears were 
at once put to flight by the hearty welcome they 


Governor of the Province, and from the merchants 
of the city. His native attendants also shared that 
kindness, and, enriched with various useful articles 
furnished to them by their guide, and with pre- 
sents for Sekeletu and themselves, from the gov- 
ernor and other friends, they were prepared to re- 
turn to the banks of the Leeambye, filled with 
admiration of the white man’s country, and now 
regarding the missionary with a respect bordering 
upon idolatry. 

We have yet so far to travel with our adven- 
turous friend, that we cannot linger longer with 
him on the west coast than to state that what he 
saw there led him to form a very high estimate of 
the extreme beauty and fertility of the country, and 
satisfied him that, under proper cultivation, few 
regions would prove more productive than the pro- 
vince of Angola. Here he found that the Mocha 
coffee, some seeds of which had many years since 
been introduced there by the Jesuits, had so pro- 
pagated itself as to spread 300 miles from the 
coast, where he met with it growing wild. He 
states that its cultivation is so simple, and its pro- 
ductiveness so great, that any one with ordinary 
energy, by merely clearing away the bush, would, 
in a short time, raise large crops and amass a for- 
tune. While at Loando, he also visited several 
“extinct convents” and dilapidated churches, with 
other traces of a bygone period, the most valuable 
of which was the ability to read and write, which 
many of the people owed to their Portuguese teach- 
ers. But “I only record,” he writes, “ that which 
all must acknowledge to be good of them. I will 
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not touch upon scandal; you will find plenty of 
that nearer home.” 

His strength being recruited, and his way through 
Angola prepared for him by the considerate ar- 
rangements of the Portuguese government, he set 
out on his return journey at the close of 1854, 
greatly refreshed by the unbounded kindness he 
had received, and elate with the purpose and the 
prospect of the mighty achievement still before him. 
So far eastward as the Portuguese authority ex- 
tended, Dr. Livingston was able, slowly indeed, 
and with many interruptions, but yet with compa- 
rative ease and safety, to pursue his course to 
Cassange. But, unlike those travellers who are 
satisfied with a superficial survey of the regions 
through which they pass, he ascertained and re- 
corded, as he went along, the latitude and longi- 
tude of its many points, so as to make the way of 
those who succeeded him perfectly plain. “When 
he got into the Portuguese territory,” says the 
Astronomer-Royal of Cape Town, “he laid down 
their most important places. He corrected the 
maps of Angola and its adjoining districts, which, 
framed more upon native reports than astronomical 
observations, proved to be singularly erroneous. 
He fixed all the rivers he could possibly trace, and 
settled the confluence of their principal branches, 
and left no important place without fixing its posi- 
tion.” These invaluable labours, however, with 
the numerous détours which he made from the 
direct path to places not previously visited, and 
the additional observations he was constantly tak- 
ing, greatly retarded his progress. But far worse 
obstructions than these awaited him when he 
emerged from Angola into the country occupied by 
Chiboque, Bushinge, and Bangala tribes, of whose 
cupidity and violence he had had exp2rience on his 


previous journey, and whose character would have 
deterred most men from attempting to pass through 


them. At one point he was confronted by a most 
formidable array of armed men, and had he not 
evinced great self-possession and courage, both he 
and his people would have been stripped of provi- 
sions and property, and most probably compelled 
to return to Loando. On reaching the Casai, most 
extortionate demands were made upon him as the 
toll for crossing that river. A bullock, a gun, and 
& man were the lowest terms upon which he and 
his party would be ferried over to the east bank. 
“Very well,” said our friend, in the calmest pos- 
sible manner, “ I am sorry for it. What will you 
do with me?” “TI can't say,” replied the chief, 
“you must give me all you have got.” Meanwhile, 
as the day was advancing, the chief, aware that, 
without canoes, it would be impossible for the tra- 
vellers to get across, secretly ordered his people to 
convey them all away. Without, however, giving 
the wily savage any reason to suppose that his de- 
sign had been discovered, one of Dr. Livingston’s 
party, while apparently looking with easy indif- 
ference in another direction, was carefully watching 
the course of one of the canoes into a distant creek 
of the river, far, as it was supposed, beyond their 
reach. Night now gathered around them, the 
chief and the people returned to their tents, and 
when all was darkness and silence, some of the 
Barotse, guided by their keen-eyed companion, 
stealthily tracked their way to the creek where the 
canoe was hidden; and when the morning dawned, 
the extortioner, with mortification and rage, found 
his captives free and far beyond his reach, though 
his canoe had been safely returned. 

But soon after crossing the Vasai, Dr. Livingston 
left behind him every unfriendly native, and, to 


enthusiasm at all the different towus and villages| bring them unto God: for many set up that which |par?, wait upon him.” 
through which he passed, and wanted for nothing|they gather and comprehend from the relation 


the people had to give.” Still, he remarks, “ the 


concerning the thing, instead of the thing itself: 


Africans are all deeply imbued with the spirit of}and so never come to a sense of their need of the 


trade. We found great difficulty in getting past 
many villages; every artifice was employed to de- 
tain us, that we might purchase our suppers from 
them.” It was not until the 12th of August that 
Dr. Livingston reached the part of the Barotse 
country, about 800 miles from Loando, where he 
could exchange the tedious and toilsome mode of 
transit to which he had hitherto been restricted, for 
the swift flowing river and the light canoe. But 
ere he could do this, canoes had to be constructed. 
This, however, was soon done, and in ten days he 
most joyfully exchanged terra firma for this more 
free and easy mode of transit. His mental buoy- 
ancy was thus expressed in a letter penned during 
his detention upon the banks of the Leeba—‘ You 
will be pleased to learn that my men are all in 
high spirits, and quite prepared for another trip, 
although, as we have had to sell almost every- 
thing for food, they have but little to show after 
their long absence from home.” 

With a strong current in their favour, the pas- 
sage down the Leeambye was so rapid that, in about 
twenty-days, Dr. Livingston and his party reached 
Linyanti. With what demonstrations and delight 
they were welcomed there by Sekeletu and his 
people, and with what feelings the Makalolo listened 
to the marvellous tales of their now travelled coun- 
trymen, may be easily imagined. Prior to this 
their visitor was, in their eyes, a most extraordi- 
nary personage, but now he was far more exalted 


than ever. 
(To be continued.) 


——_~oo 
For “The Friend.” 
[The following extract from Isaac Penington’s 
works, would probably be read with interest by 
many who have not a copy of his works :—] 


To give a plain account of this thing, as it pleaseth 
the Lord to open my heart at this time, in love 
and good-will to satisfy and remove prejudices 
where it may be: thus it is in brief. 


First. That which God hath given us the expe- 
rience of, (after our great loss in the literal know- 
ledge of things,) and that which he hath given us 
to testify of, is the mystery, the hidden life, the 
inward and spiritual appearance of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, revealing his power inwardly, 
destroying enemies inwardly, and working his 
work inwardly in the heart. Oh, this was the 
joyful sound to our souls, even the tidings of the 
arising of that inward life and power, which could 
do this! Now this spiritual appearance of his, 
was after his appearance in flesh, and is the 
standing and lasting dispensation of the gospel, 
even the appearance of Christ in his Spirit and 
power inwardly, in the hearts of his. So that in 
minding this, and being faithful in this respect, we 
mind our peculiar work, and are faithful in that 
which God hath peculiarly called us to, and re- 
quired of us. 

Secondly. There is not that need of publishing 
the other, as formerly was. The historical rela- 
tion concerning Christ, is generally believed, and 
received by all sorts that pretend to christianity. 
His death, his miracles, his rising, his ascending, 
his interceding, &c., is generally believed by all 
people: but the mystery they miss of, the hidden 
life, they are not acquainted with; but alienated 
from the life of God, in the midst of their literal 
owning and acknowledging of these things. 


thing itself; nay, not so far, as rightly to seek after 
it. And so, many are builders, and many are 
built up very high in religion, in a way of notion 
and practice, without acquaintance with the Rock 
of Ages, without the true knowledge and under- 
standing of the foundation and corner-stone. My 
meaning is, they have a notion of Christ to be the 
Rock, a notion of him to be the foundation stone : 
but never come livingly to feel him the Rock, to 
feel him the foundation stone inwardly laid in 
their hearts, and themselves made living stones in 
him, and built upon him, the main and fundamen- 
tal stone. Where is this to be felt, but within? 
And they that feel this within, do they not feel 
Christ within? And can any that feel him within, 
deny him to be within, the strength of life, and the 
hope of glory? Well, it is true once more, (spirit- 
ually now, as well as formerly literally) :—‘ the 
stone which the builders refused, (Christ within, the 
builders of this age refuse,) is become the head of 
the corner,” who knits together his sanctified body, 
his living body, the church, in this our day, more 
gloriously than in former ages and generations, 
blessed be the name of our God. 

Fourthly. The mystery, the hidden life, the ap- 
pearance of Christ in spirit, comprehends the other; 
and the other is not lost or denied, but found in it, 
and there discerned and acknowledged more clearly 
and abundantly. It was to be after it, and com- 
prehends that which went before it. Paul did not 
lose anything of the excellent knowledge of Christ, 
when he said: “ Henceforth know we no more af- 
ter the flesh; yea, though we have known Christ 
after the flesh, yet henceforth know we him no 
more.” If he did not know Christ after the flesh, 
how did he know him? Why, as the Father in- 
wardly revealed him. He knew him in his Spirit 
and power. He knew his death inwardly, he knew 
his resurrection inwardly, he knew the Spirit, the 
virtue, the life, the power of it tzwardly. He knew 
the thing in the mystery in his own heart. O pre- 
cious knowledge! the excellency of this know- 
ledge of my Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ! do I 
now deny or slight the outward? No. What is 
the outward most exact literal knowledge without 
this? But whatthen! I have it here, and [ have 
the inward feeling of the Spirit of life, how it dwelt 
in him, how it wrought in him, and of what won- 
derful value all his actions and obedience were, in 
and through the virtue of this Spirit. Was Abra- 
ham offering his son so precious in God's eye? O 
then, what is this! Never was such a body so 
sanctified, so prepared: never such a sacrifice 
offered. , the infinite worth and value of it! For 
by the inward life and teachings of God's Spirit, 
am I taught and made able to value that glorious 
outward appearance, and manifestation of the life 
and power of God in that heavenly flesh, (as in my 
heart, I have often called it,) for the life so dwelt 
in it, that it was even one with it. Yet still it was 
a vail, and the mystery was the thing; and the 
eye of life looks through the vail into the mystery, 
and passes through it, as I may say, as to the out- 
ward, that it may behold its glory in the inward. 
And here the flesh of Christ, the vail, is not lost, 
but is found and known in its glory in the inward. 
Be not offended at me, O tender-hearted reader, 
for I write in love, things true, according to the 
inward feeling and demonstration of God's Spirit, 
though not easy perhaps to be understoad at pre- 
sent by thee: but in due time the Lord can make 


Thirdly. The acknowledging of these, without|/them manifest to thee; if thou in uprightness and 
use his own words, was “at home, received with| the knowledge of the mystery, is not sufficient to| tenderness of heart, and in the stence of the fleshly 


Isaac PENINGTON. 
P. 8. “And I, John, saw the holy city, New 
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Jerusalem, coming down from God out of heaven, |stating that she had attended the late Quarterly 
repared as a bride adorned for her husband. And | Meeting on Long Island and several other meetings, 
heard a great voice out of heaven, saying, Behold, |say : “ When concerned to speak, it has been to 

the tabernacle of God is with man, and he will|our comfort and satisfaction.” 

dwell with them, and they shall be his people, and| Returning to her family in peace from this visit, 

God himself shall be with them, and be their God.|Mary Foulke continued a diligent labourer about 

“And God shall wipe away all tears from their|home. She soon after was called on to resign up her 
eyes: and there shall be no more death, neither|beloved husband, Cadwallader, who, as we have 
sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more jalready seen, was removed by death. 
pain: for the former things are passed away. And| On the 31st of Eleventh month, 1744, she was 
he that sat upon the throne, said, Behold, I will|married to Thomas Marriott, a valuable elder and 
make all things new. And he said unto me, |useful citizen of the Falls, Bucks county. Remov- 
Write: for these words are true and faithful. ing to her new home, we still can find trace of her 

“And he said unto me, It is done. Iam Alpha|industry in her heavenly Master’s service. But 
and Omega, the beginning and the end. I will|her day’s work was nearly accomplished. On the 
give unto him that is athirst, of the fountain of the |1st day of the Eleventh month, 1747, she was again 
water of life freely. He that overcometh, shall |left a widow, and on the 15th, just two weeks after, 
inherit all things: and J will be his God, and he |her blessed Saviour released her from further suf- 
shall be my son.” Rev. xxi., 2 to 7. S.M. fering and service. 

I, Penington queries—Have ye known the hea- 
venly Jerusalem, and are ye come to it, as the 
christians were in the apostles’ days? Heb. xii, 22| This Friend, the second wife (afterwards the 
to 25. widow) of Thomas Bryan, of Burlington Monthly 

“But ye are come unto Mount Sion, and unto| Meeting, was a useful woman in the church, and 
the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, |an acceptable minister of the gospel. She laboured 
and to an innumerable company of angels. ‘To the |in her Master's service for many years, but we have 
general assembly and church of the First-born, |little record of her worksof faith, and labours of love. 
which are written in heaven, and to God, the|There are many indications that she possessed the 
Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made |esteem and confidence of her friends, and that when 
perfect, and to Jesus, the Mediator of the new co-|she died Second mo. 6th, 1747, the church wili- 
venant, and to the blood of sprinkling, that speak-|tant felt that it had sustained a loss. A few days 
eth better things than that of Abel. See that ye|before her death, she told a friend “that she had 
refuse not him that speaketh. For if they escaped | great peace in having served God according to the 
not who refused him that spake on earth, much|best of her ability, and that He now owned her 
more shall not we escape, if we turn away from|with his living presence.” 
him that speaketh from heaven.” 


Selected. 
THE VISIBLE CREATION. 
The God of nature and of grace 
In all his works appears 
His goodness through the earth we trace, 
His grandeur in the spheres. 


Behold this fair and fertile globe, 
By Him in wisdom planned ; 
’Twas He who girded, like a robe, 

The ocean round the land. 











Lift to the firmament your eye— 
Thither His path pursue ; 

His glory, boundless as the sky, 
O’erwhelms the wondering view. 


The forests in His strength rejoice ; 
Hark! on the evening breeze, 
As once of old Jehovah’s voice 
Is heard among the trees. 


Here, on the Hills, He feeds his herds ; 
His flocks in yonder plains ; 

His praise is warbled by the birds: 
—Oh could we catch their strains, 





REBECCA BRYAN. 


Mount with the lark, and bear our song 
Up to the gates of light! 

Or, with the nightingale, prolong 
Our numbers through the night! 


His blessings fall in plenteous showers 
Upon the lap of earth, 

That teems with foliage, fruits and flowers, 
And rings with infant mirth. 


If God hath made this world so fair, 
Where sin and death abound ; 

How beautiful beyond compare, 
Will Paradise be found! Montgomery. 

nian 

Thus, in peace with her 

Saviour, and in unity with the church, she finished 

her course on earth. 


From the Christian Advocate. 
Tradition of the Death of the Apostles. 
Matthew is supposed to have suffered martyr- 
dom, or was put to death by the sword at the city 
of Ethiopia. 
Mark was dragged through the streets of Alex- 
andria in Egypt, till he expired. 





For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


BENJAMIN JONES. 


Benjamin Jones, a useful elder of Springfield 


Meeting, New Jersey, deceased in the Second 
month, 1748. 


MARY MARRIOTT. 
(Continued from page 268.) 


The certificate granted by Philadelphia Monthly 
































England and elsewhere. After stating her concern, 
it adds: “These are to certify you, that after a 
deliberate consideration, and weighing our said 



























































among us, where her testimony is of good service, | 
and her life savoury.” 
the Tenth mo. 28th, 1739. She and her compa- 
nion, Hannah Cooper, soon after sailed for Bar- 
badoes, where they had good service. They re- 

















employed therein, 
























































ceptable to us, being attended with a tender and| 














exercise and service in the ministry has been com- 
fortable and edifying; so that we should have been 
glad of her longer stay among us.” 

Taking a passage to Boston, the two Friends 
then laboured for several months through New) 



































England. Portsmouth Monthly Meeting, held Sixth mony 
month 26th, 1740, certify their unity with Mary,|apje.” 
and that she had visited most meetings in those 
parts, they add; “ Her ministry is attended with a| 


























onthly Meeting, held Seventh mo. 4th, after| 











JOSEPH MENDENHALL. 
Joseph Mendenhall, a serviceable man in many 


Meeting to Mary Foulke for this journey, was brief. a — —— of Kennett Monthly Meet- 
It was addressed to Friends of Barbadoes, New |'"& “°°e#see, ' 


MARY NORRIS, 

Mary Lloyd, daughter of that estimable citizen, 
Friend’s proposal, her husband consenting, we have ee — wale a ee angen 
unity with her and her concern, believing she is 1694,’she Sciatiie in Philadelphia to Isaac 
under the constraint of the love of God. _ Our Norris, with whom she fived in love and near reli- 
prayers go with her for her success and satisfac- gious fellowship many years. Having fourteen 
tion in this great undertaking, and a safe return | children, her proper place of ideas te many 
ae ; years was much at home, yet bein ifie 

This certificate bore date Hor usefulness in nillalens a mgd ger 


In her latter days, she was appointed an elder, 
ee : ; but appears in a few years to have 
mained in that island, labouring as the Truth led set en ot manok - alias ae aera 
them, until the close of the Second month, 1740. |qyi-4 m = 1748. Her friends «: h «of 
Sats ii iaihen: thx Miele tee anak [oe o. 1st, 1748. Her friends say, she was “ of a 
y Houlke’s service, the Friends there certi-|)514 tende d hospits 5 neat rhe 

a ; stare |kind, tender and hospitable disposition, which ren- 
fied: “ Her visit has been very seasonable and ac-|jor0q her beloved and esteemed 
° unity with Friends.” She was age 72 years. 
eareful conversation, agreeable to Truth; as her 7 re sagen 

ELIZABETH EVANS. 

Elizabeth Evans, of Evesham, New Jersey, the 
widow of William Evans, of whom we have already 
\spoken, was “a zealous woman, much concerned 
\for the rising generation. 
to bear, which was innocent and accept- 


Her death took place during the year 1748, and 


according to her memorial, she “ hath left a good 
— degree of the power of the gospel.” Flushing! name behind her.” : na 


Luke was hanged upon an olive tree in Greece. 

John was put into a caldron of boiling oil at 
Rome, and escaped death. He afterwards died a 
natural death at Ephesus, in Asia. 

James the Great was beheaded at Jerusalem. 

James was thrown from a pinnacle or wing of 
the Temple, and then beaten to death with a fuller’s 
club. 

Philip was hanged up against a pillar at Hiero- 
polis, a city of Phrygia. 

Bartholomew was flayed alive, by the command 
of a barbarous king. 

Andrew was bound to a cross, whence he preach- 
ed to the people till he expired. 
Thomas was run through the body by a lance, 
near Malipan, in the East Indies. 
Jude was shot to death by arrows. 
Simeon Zelotes was crucified in Persia. 
Matthias was first stoned and then beheaded. 











In the year 


wcccllilillenastion 
Attachment of Different Animals to each other. 
—Animals of different species are capable of form- 
ing attachments for each other. I have heard the 
late Governor Brooks relate an affecting anecdote 
of this kind : 

When the American army in the Revolution lay 
at Valley Forge, during the inclement winter of 
1779-80, the stable of the Governor, then a Co- 
lonel in the army, was tenanted by three inbabit- 
ants, of species the most diverse, but of affections 
the most cordial and united—a horse, a dog, and 
a drake. No sooner did the horse lie down at 
night, than the dog came and lay close at his side, 
then the drake as invariably crept into the little 
oval nest created by the dog’s legs, head, and body. 
In this position they passed the cold winter nights, 


She deceased 


She died in 


She had a public testi- 


(To be continued.) 
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and were invariably found by the servant the next|more strongly than to the sight of the outward sen- 
morning. The dog and the drake became devoted |ses. I crossed the bridge De la Concorde; and 
friends. At the close of every meal they resorted |passing near the great Egyptian obelisk, went to 
to the colonel’s quarters to be fed, and the shaking|the Hotel de la Teraasse, in the street Rivoli. 
of the table cloth was a signal for a race between | Meurice’s Hotel, which is a great resort of Ameri- 
the dog and drake, which would arrive first and|can travellers, was full. 
get the nicest bits of their common repast. Usually} Day after day I walked abroad. Lhad no let- 
the race was a pretty even one, the drake making |ters of introduction, not being willing to occasion 
up for the shortness of his legs by the activity of|any unnecessary trouble to any one; and I knew 
his wings. not an individual in Paris,—not one in all the wide 
At length, however, there came a deep light snow. |sea of existence that was floating around me. But 
At noon, the table cloth was shaken as usual, and|there was no want of instruction; no want of in- 
the dog commenced the race of bounding through|terest. The history of Paris was engraven on my 
the snow, and was soon near his dinner. Not so|memory; and at every step I found the records 
with the drake. He commenced his usual career|and evidences of its correctness. And besides, he 
with great impetuosity, but soon began to tumble|who has the living eyes of the heart, even if he is 


from one hole into another, until he became ex- 
hausted. But what did thedog do? Did he rush 
on and devour his meal alone? By nomeans. He 
missed his companion, looked behind, and saw him 
struggling in the snow; he galloped back, took the 
drake gently in his mouth and bore him off to 


share the meal of .his noble-minded companion.— 
Dr, Burnap. 





“Letters Esthetic, Social, and Moral.” 
(Continued from page 235.) 
City of Paris, France, Dec. 2, 1852. 

I made a short excursion from London to Paris 
in October, and have again visited it. I shall 
combine the impressions received then with those 
made since, and give them in one view. Paris, 
the great centre of wealth and population, is the 
London of France; but it differs in this circum- 
stance, that it is not London enveloped in smoke. 
On the contrary it is something which can be 
easily seen; and of which some estimate can be 
formed at a single glance. 

It was a clear, bright day in October, when I 
ascended the lofty dome of the Pantheon, or rather 
of what was once the Pantheon, but now, by a very 
proper restoration of its ancient name, the church 
of St. Genevieve. The ascent is more than two 
hundred feet. There were others who went up 
with me; but I did not know them; and I stood 
and meditated alone. It was a newposition; new 
to the eye and new to the heart. 

As I cast my eye around and below me, to the 
objects near at hand and those in the distanee—on 
the island of the early Parisii, which they beauti- 
fully called “the dwelling of the waters,” on the 
winding Seine, the Seine more beautiful though 
less magnificent and mercantile than the Thames, 
—on the twin towers of Notre Dame, which have 
lifted their lofty heads for centuries,—on the colos- 
sal pile of the Hotel of the Invalids, where sleep 
the ashes of Napoleon—on the Louvre, the Lux- 


embourg, and the Tuileries, those ancient residen- | 


ces of kings,—on the “ Champ de Mars,” the place 
of military assemblages and of popular enthusiasm, 
—beholding everywhere, as far as the eye could 
reach, streets, squares, places of business, public 
gardens, ancient walls, hospitals, prisons, churches, 
schools of learning, monumental pillars, triumphal 
arches, in all varieties of architecture, in all de- 
grees of newness and decay, bounded in one diree- 
tion by the imposing summit of Montmartre, and 
in another by that wonderful city of the dead, the 
cemetery of Pere le Chaise,—lI felt, with these vast 
and multiplied objects before me, that I was look- 
ing down, not only upon one of the great combined 
works of art and nature, not only upon a mighty 
panorama of living and present existence, but upon 
a vast map of the past, inscribed and legible every- 
where, with a thousand years of human history. 

I came down thoughtfully. Such a scene ad- 
dressed itself to the eyes of the inward mind, still 


without personal acquaintances, and cannot even 


speak the language of the people, will still be able 
to recognize the features of humanity, and to find 


which seemed to have been rebuilt at a recent pe- 
riod, is near the church. At a little distance, in a 
circular niche of a square column ascending from 
the fountain of St. Sulpitius, there is an imposing 
statue of Fenelon. It was enough for me to know, 
in order to induce feelings of great interest, that it 
was here, in this interesting locality and among 
these walls dedicated to religion and science, that 
Fenelon had dwelt; that here the powers of his 
mind were unfolded and strengthened ; and that it 
was a place which he ever held dear in his grate- 
ful recollections; Fenelon, admired for his learn- 
ing and eloquence, but who is still more dear to 
men and to nations for the inspirations of his expan- 
sive and benevolent love. * . 

Giving a signal to the old soldier, to whom my 
feelings seemed an entire mystery, and once more 
putting myself under his direction, I asked him to 
guide me to any objects of special interest in that 





\my attention. 


\ligious worship. I sat down; and allowed my chase peace before war is waged. 





a brother in a strange land. part of the city. His countenance kindled up, and 
One day I was walking near the bridge of Aus-|he proposed, obviously with a feeling of conscious 
terlitz. The bridge is a beautiful piece of architec-| pleasure, a visit to the Champ de Mars and the 
ture ; but it is a memorial of bloodshed. Wishing|tomb of Napoleon. 
to make some inquiries, I addressed in broken 
French an old man who happened to be near. He 
perceived that I was a stranger, and politely an- 
rs ge rap A oe me —— z Meeting of the Jews for Inquiring into Christianity. 
SOs SOP RY 0 ee ee ie Se a Cae Readers of New York papers must have seen 
street not far from the Hotel de Vill, and had [Published invitations to Jews to meet on Sunday 
been a soldier in the wars of the Emperor. He was a the ae a oe a 
; his wife worked out daily for her bread ;\""*" White street, to discuss the pane ~shers 
. na. ia ie himself he did what . aul: eal ies claims of christianity. Messrs. Lederer and Epstein, 
og enat ome. Bngt' daring te Kmpeors Uh hve ved the mesg nd hae the des 
wars, he was happy in being able sometimes to earn | 1. feelings of their brethren, of the house of Abra- 
. little, no matter how small a sum, by aang ¢ . |ham, and earnestly bent on making them acquaint- 
edie —*: — oe winevon it with the gospel. Their calls have been attended 
/ " * saking ve ae an on 
highly of him, and signed by Scmanhiaahente by d weer | — the = pspeceeane Which ie 
he left the army. ‘The old man’s looks, aided by| sites dag err ene. sagendnige aig. sek 
his gray hairs and tottering step, plead earnestly in| 
his favour; and we were not long in making a bar- 


degree. ‘Those gentlemen take the ground that 

Christianity is the true Judaism, averring that 

i heal help thinking it _. \Christ is the Messiah, that he came to fulfil the 

oe —s a — “ne — ne a Ame|2™) and that the proofs are sufficient. At one of 

— ge _— , ae a a nai the first meetings, Mr. Epstein read from Bishop 

lead = eee yd aad wht a q| Mellvaine’s Evidences of Christianity, to which 

— “ an a a Schaal a be walking rr. gh the | objections were invited, and in replies made to such 

* P an alt Wasi. ates ine aiianehediea advanced, great readiness was displayed, 

Napol : ~ . with a kind spirit, and much fairness in argument 

aes ‘ both sides. 

The old man asked me where I wished ag el tt is “a impressive thus to see the discus- 

= = 2 a ee : pte sions revived of which we find notices in the New 

: ae : ; ,| Testament, and one can hardly listen an hour 
° i i $ y 2 | . 2 ’ * * . . . 

ol enya i sg ne, ret |v ering Sep ovo thatthe be 
? . ei a t atti 

was anything there which particularly attracted ee eee ee i aa on 


: ad . | Object so interesting to every christian. 
I replied I believed it was an in|. te got into our usual places of worship, but 
‘come to these assemblies. 





(To be continued.) 
peensallgineittaiinn 


From the Christian Advocate. 





teresting spot on some other accounts; but that I 
was particularly desirous of seeing it, because St. 
Sulpitius was associated with the early life and ed- See 

ucation of the good Fenelon. The old soldier's re-| A Successful War—I%In the Seven Years War 


‘collections and mine were a little out of harmony.|so called, which originated between the English 


He knew the Emperor—the names and persons of| and the French about some uninhabited and worth- 
Ney, Soult and Macdonald, were familiar to him; less lands in Canada, and embroiled all Europe, 
but like too many of his countrymen, he either had |the English boasted of their remarkable successes, 
not known or had forgotten Fenelon. |as thus:—They captured or destroyed one hun- 
After a long walk, however, which was diversi-| dred ships of war belonging to the enemy, and ac- 
fied with some interesting conversations, we were | quired sixty millions in prize money ; but then, in 
able to reach the place. I told my companion |achieving all this, they sacrificed two hundred and 
that I felt at home here ; and that for half an hour fifty thousand lives, and expended five hundred 
or more I could excuse him from the trouble of at-| and fifty millions of dollars! A singular success 
tendance, and that he might employ himselfin any|this! A few more such successful wars would 
manner he thought proper. I went into the church,|ruin most nations. It would in most instances 
and found people assembled there in the act of re- | surely be cheaper, as well as more nanos to pur- 
And yet we 


‘hear men blustering about war as if it were mere 


pastime, or a certain means of profit and aggran- 
The seminary of St. Sulpitius,|dizement. War is both the curse and folly of 


feelings, in harmony with the place and its associ- 
ations, to take the channel of religious recollection 
and sentiment. 
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nations. It originates in petty passions for the 
most part, and after the belligerents on both sides 
are well pummeled and fleeced, they accept terms 
of peace which are little more advantageous than 
those attainable before the fighting commenced. 


—_+>___ 
From the London Examiner. 


The Gold of California and Australia. 


The gold mines of California began to be work- 
ed effectively in 1848 : those of Australia in 1851, 
and both together are believed to have furnished 
the world with a supply, up to the present time, of 
one hundred and twenty-five millions sterling, each 
of them yielding annually to the value of about 
twelve millions. It would appear at first sight 
that, contrary to what took place on the discovery 
of the American mines in the 16th century, the 
world has been replenished of late years with gold 
alone; but this is not the case, for the production 
of gold has caused a nearly corresponding produc- 
tion of silver. This fact is sufficiently proved by 
the two metals having preserved very nearly their 
previous relative values of about fifteen to one, the 
difference in favour of silver not exceeding five 
per cent. This difference of course, acts as a pre- 
mium for its production. That premium would cer- 
tainly not have been adequate had not a new sup- 
ply of quicksilver been furnished by California, al- 
most at the same time with its gold. The produc- 
tion of silver in the most fertile mines is effected by 
amalgamation, and the quantity yielded depends 
almost wholly on the price of mercury; and so pro- 
ductive and free are the mines of California in this 
metal, that the old monopoly price of 4s.6d. a pound 
has fallen to 1s. 4d. Deducting the small amount 
of five per cent., it is certain, then, that the pro- 
duce of silver has kept pace with the gold, and con- 
sequently, that for the last eight years the world 
has been furnished with an additional supply of 
the precious metals, to the value of about £243,- 
750,000. 

What then, hasbeen the effect of this vast and also 
sudden increase of the precious metals on the in- 
dustry of the world? Judging from what was 
supposed to have taken place from the influx of 
American gold in the 16th century, their value 
ought to have fallen to not less than one-third part 
of their previous value, while every object they re- 
presented ought to have risen to three times their 
former price. That was certainly the apprehension 
entertained on the first announcement of the Cali- 
fornia gold. The annuitant was to have received 
in real value only 6s. 8d. for his pound, and two- 
thirds of the interest of the national debt were to 
have been paid off in a depreciated money. No 
such effect has followed. ‘The additional supply 
of the precious metals has stimulated the industry 
of the world, and in fact produced an amount of 
wealth, in representing which they have been, 
themselves, as it were, absorbed. It is true there 
has been a rise, often a large one, in the cost of 
many articles, but in no case to the enormous 
amount which the public dreaded. When a rise 
has taken place, it is easily traceable to special 
causes, generally to the supply not keeping pace 
with that demand which the increased power of the 
consumer—the joint result of gold and free trade 
—has given rise to. In every kind of corn there 
has been a large increase of price caused by a series 
of bad or indifferent harvests throughout Europe, 
as well as by increased consumption. In animal 
food there has been an increase of price of at least 
50 per cent. In cotton wool, the increase of price 
from 1848 to 1856 has been 20 per cent.; in flax, 
30 per cent.; in coffee, above 50 per cent.; but in 
Russian hemp only 44 per cent.; and in tea, not- 
withstanding the civil war that rages in the produc- 





ing country, no more than 12 per cent. The price|/bra of regular and rather simple shape, for ten, 


of Chinese silk has risen no less than 70 per cent., 
the special and acknowledged cause of which is the 
failure in the silk crops of France and Italy. 

At the same time, in some other staple articles, 
in which, from their nature, the supply has been 
quickly able. to meet the demand, there has been 
either no increase of price at all, or a positive decline. 
Thus the price of English bar iron is exactly the 
same now as it was in 1848. The wealth of the 
world must have vastly increased for the last cight 
years to keep pace, as it evidently has done, with 
the vast increase in the precious metals. Some 
evidence of this is easily produced. Our own ex- 
ports have been doubled, or increased from the 
value of £50,000,000 to £100,000,000. The dif- 
ference in this case alone would account for more 
than one-fifth of all the addition which has been 
nade to the produce of the precious metals. But 
there has been an equal increase in the trade of An- 
glo-Saxon America, and a large one in that of 
France. The most remarkable increase is, of course, 
afforded by the gold-producing countries. ‘Thus, 
in 1849, two years before the discovery of gold in 
Australia, our exports to that country were of the 
value of about £2,500,000, whereas, in 1854 they 
rose to nearly £13,500,000, or had increased by 
550 per cent. ; 

The influx of California and Australian gold, 
then, has hitherto produced no depreciation of the 
precious metals; but it may be said that eight years 
are not time sufficient to produce such an effect as 
the influx of American gold is said to have done in 
the sixteenth century. Adam Smith states that the 
effect of that influx was not felt in England until 
about the year 1570, some twenty years after the 
discovery of the mines of Potosi. We may safely 
aver that in the present mode of carrying on the 
intercourse with nations, eight years are at the least 
equal to twenty of the sixteenth century. 

But the produce of California and Australian 
gold, as well as that of silver, which has accompa- 
nied it, is likely to go on, and it may be asked if 
this must not in course of time produce a deprecia- 
tion. We think it certainly is not likely to do so. 
If, suddenly poured upon a market unprepared for 
it, it has produced no depreciation, it is highly im- 
probable it should do so when the supply is regular 
and expected. On the contrary, it will surely be 
absorbed by increasing wealth and population as 
fast as it is produced. ‘The only danger would arise 
from the gold mines being arrested in production 
or exhausted, whence a serious depression in the 
price of all commodities represented by gold would 





certainly follow, but the risk of such a catastrophe 
does not seem very imminent. 
enivisiadipniaaiene 

Solar Spots—Dr. Peters, an eminent Danish 
astronomer, has been making some interesting in- 
vestigations into the phenomena of spots on the 
sun. ‘Two zones of the sun’s surface were found 
to be particularly fruitful in spots, the maximums 


north latitude and seventeen degrees of south. In- 
stances had been noticed in which spots reappeared 
after an interval of two or three hundred days, al- 
though there was one difficulty in determining this 
accurately, arising from the uncertainty of the line 
ef rotation. Since spots arose from invisible points 
at the exact moment of their origin, they could not 
be studied. 

The first indication which the telescope revealed 





was a sort of bubbling agitation in the luminous 
layer. ‘To this suceeeded a small spot, which rap- 
idly attained its full size—almost always in the 
course of aday. They remained in this, the vigor- 
ous epoch of their life, with a well-defined penum- 


twenty, and sometimes even for fifty days. But at 
last their time came. Their margin had always 
been slighly notched, and soon the notches grew 
ominously large and deep, penetrating far into this 
mystic realms of darkness, while hostile columns of 
light arose, as if by .magic, occupying the centre, 
Deeper and deeper grew the invading notches, un- 
til, at last, electric flashes passed between two of 
the more prominent across the disc. The victory 
was gained, the centre pierced, and the spot divided 
into two, after which it was very easy to cut it up 
into detail. Dr. Peters explains these remarkable 
facts by the assumption of volcanoes sending up 
gasous matter which parts the luminous covering, 
_,, 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 

In the account of the Yearly Meeting given in 
our last number, we referred to the reports of 
the Committees having charge of West-Town 
Boarding-School, and for the civilization and im- 
provement of the Indians. These reports are given 
below, as is also the minute embodying the concern 
of the meeting when considering the queries and 
answers. 

To the Yearly Meeting.—The Committee who 
have charge of the Boarding-School at West-Town, 
report: that during the year ending Tenth month 
16th, 1856, 124 children were admitted, of whom 
65 were boys, and 59 were girls. The avera 
number of pupils during that period was 226, the 
same as the preceding year; of whom 115 were 
boys and 111 were girls. 

General good health prevailed throughout the 
family, except about the middle of the session just 
closed, when the measles were introduced, and 
about sixty of the pupils were sick; all the cases 
however were of a mild character, except one, 
which terminated in death from another disease 
supervening. 

The stated examinations of the pupils have been 
attended by sub-committees, and the usual care 
and oversight have been extended at other times. 
In the Sixth and Twelfth months, the meetings of 
the general Committee are held at the School, 
which furnishes an opportunity of individual in- 
spection, as well as interchange of views in rela- 
tion to the management of the Institution, not so 
readily obtained on other occasions. The advance- 
ment of the pupils in their studies, has been about 
as great as usual. The attention and care of the 
pupils, and the general good order which has pre- 
vailed, have been as satisfactory as at former pe- 
riods. The discipline and course of instruction, 
are the same as heretofore, and endeavours con- 
tinue to be used to imbue the minds of the pupils, 
with a knowledge of the religious principles pro- 
fessed by our Societ,,, which we hope may prove a 


occurring at the parallels of twenty-one degrees of| blessing to many of them in after life. 


Meetings for Divine worship have been held on 
First and Fifth-days, and have been attended by 
the pupils, teachers and other members of the 
family. 

The disbursements for family expenses have been 
$14,329 02; for salaries and wages $8,906 06; 
—incidental expenses $319 56; repairs and im- 
provements $223 23; making atotal of $23,776 27. 
There has been charged for board and tuition 
$18,005 54; for rents of teneménts, saw and grist 
mill, and profits on merchandise sold, $1,001 05; 
making together $19,007 09, and leaving a defi- 
ciency on these accounts of $4,769 18; being 
$367 04 more than last year. 
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The income of the fund for general purposes was |rious regulations which have been found necessary |those upon whom rests the support of our testimo- 


$1,460 75; and the balance to the credit of the|for its government. 


farm was $2,611 37; which with $800 received 


from the Treasurer of the Yearly Meeting, gives a| mittee, 


credit balance of $102 94. The receipts for 
sales of lands in Susquehanna county, have been 
$1,083 85. The amounts received from this 
source have been invested from time to time, and 
make a part of the fund, the income of which is 
applied tor the general purposes of the school. The 
income of the tund for the gratuitous education of 
children, including that bequeathed by our friend, 
Henry Pemberton, is used for that purpose; the 
board and tuition of twenty-nine pupils having been 
defrayed out of it during the past year. 

The barn alluded to in the last report, was com- 
pleted in time for receiving the hay and grain, and 
the old one was removed. ‘Ihe materials of the 
latter were used in the construction of the new one, 
which is built of stone, with slate roof, and is so 
arranged as to accommodate all the horses and 
vehicles, and there are apartments in it for har- 
ness, agricultural implements, seeds, Kc. The cost 
of it was about $2,000, which was defrayed by 
funds contributed for the purpose. 

The additions to the buildings and the various 
important improvements made within the last ten 
years, and which have been reported from time to 
time to the Yearly Meeting, have been found to add 
materially to the comfort and accommodation of 
the family, and have contributed to the successful 
conducting of the establishment. In addition to 
these, the premises generally have been put in 
good repair, so that the property of the Institution 
was probably never in better order or better fitted 
for the purposes designed, than at the present time. 
While it is satisfactory to be able to make this 
statement, it is no less so to report, that this fa- 
vourable condition, through the liberality of Friends, 
has been attained without diminishing the invested 
funds under the care of the Committee. The con- 
dition of the buildings is now such, that it is not 
expected that any considerable outlay for repairs 
will soon be needed. 

Upon deliberately considering the subject, it 
was deemed advisable, in accordance with author- 
ity given by the Yearly Meeting last year, to in- 
crease the price of board and tuition to $90 per 
annum, which took effect at the commencement of 
the session just closed. 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania, at its session 
in 1855, passed an act prohibiting any literary, 
religious, charitable or beneficial society, congre- 
gation, association or corporation, from acquiring 
or holding real or personal estate, beyond the 
clear annual value of $5,000, without express Le- 
gislative sanction. Although the income of the 
school did not amount to that sum, it was deemed 
advisable, in view of the probable addition to the 
funds of the school hereafter by bequests, to apply 
to that body for permision to have a greater in- 
come than that prescribed by the law. An act 
was accordingly obtained, which it is believed will 
allow of an income quite sufficient for all the future 
purposes of the Institution. 

We believe this Seminary continues to furnish 
very favourable opportunities for the literary im- 
provement of the children of Friends, and it is the 
desire of the Committee that it may be conducted 
80 as to promote the moral and religious welfare of 
the pupils, and in conformity with our christian 
testimonies. To secure this important object, the 
cordial co-operation of parents and others is very 
essential, and the Committee would therefore be 
glad, if there was an increased concern on the part 
of such, to strengthen the hands of those who have 
the care and responsibility of carrying out the va- 





















nies and discipline, may be watchful before the 
Signed by direction and on behalf of the Com-| Lord, for the intimations of his Spirit, to labour in 
JosEPH ScATTERGOOD, love for the help of their brethren, to induce them 

Clerk for the time. to come up in a faithful performance of this Chris- 
Philadelphia, Fourth mo. 10th, 1857. tian duty. 


To the Yearly Meeting—The Committee for a 7 rect = : a. been — y favoured 
the Civilization and improvement of the Indians,|™’ a .# clear view of the nature of Divine worship, 
report :-— and in being released from dependence upon man 

That the school at Tunessassah has been kept ’ me og 2 i form it. Whese the light and 
up during the past year, and attended by sixteen a. o 1 ae < ee such will _ 
boarders and a few day scholars, whose improve- hire. eee eo se —— —_ 
ment has been encouraging. Several have learn- lioie Ing wet *y a oe : er regard for re- 
ed to read, write and cipher pretty well, and the loved F ag he an entreat our be- 
rest are making commendable progress. They aaa pn 3 ~ . a Neees bil dag — 
generally conduct themselves in an orderly man- aon y = — ph i i ayy My, sa8 yiald to 
ner at school, and in the family; and sit with be- f fa eee =" f th 4 _ ” a them — 
coming stillness in meetings tor Divine Worship, |° i. : f th eaa . £ Go d peor a & were ib- 
which are regularly held on First and Fifth-days. t y oe . b —s os a the, ih or 
A portion of the Holy Scriptures is daily read in oh Sa ~— of th ay ae ee 
the family ; and endeavours are used to train the Much : ens - a fal h . 
pupils in habits of industry and order, and to im- th ae God whi h a se wag fers sina 
bue their minds with correct moral and religious oe be ir petaeret Seis a m Civet Jesus cur 
principles. ~ ’ - e ae = — in our hearts, 

On the whole, we think the present condition of ls . ‘t y the hes a. f er ea : ae * = 
the Boarding School is as satisfactory as could be as eA - | S ce Me a ‘hs ee a f 7 
expected ; and that the experience of each year, as ‘cheat 6 “eee "e i a Joma a os as Go - 
it passes over, confirms the belief, that this mode of rg A ay elf: me ee Ts th It be oy es 
education is calculated to confer lasting benefits on — a hf i ae a “th e —— we? = _— a 2 
the youthful Aborigines. It is upon these chiefly io iid i: . a. _ — 7 f Se . a 
that we can hope to produce much effect ; and it is ee _— 7 Se eee S33 ea 
a satisfaction to observe, that there is a marked an ‘the aoe a the oe “ Bociety : 
difference for the better, inthe character and mode |~. _ ? ii & og ae _ bone — 
of life of many of those, who in former years par- ae = > ie S a : a ‘ti i ro ace — 
took of the advantages offered by instruction at ce ee ae ciomaap, Sloat .—nsgihon ‘pa 
ton cnlanls undies in cums el Milani we obey Him, from every thing that defiles, and to 

Some of the Natives have cleared up new ground, a y . ds ye a as ae ao gospel, 
and brought it under cultivation during the past aoa a ok Acie f Christ a which hi ik E 
year, and generally there has been about the usual k eee eee ‘ ble de . a “ a ne : hin 
amount of farming carried on, yielding tolerably coke i : 7» x ‘deat Fri ea ab “= ve 
fair crops for the season. But the increase of the |e a i h cn NI a ‘ath 5; oo — _ 
white people in the neighborhood, and the allow- . 2 inf ; mn spies, alk — . oes _ ay 
ing of some of them to settle on the reservation, |?” yr yy d the a sane 7 ee r 
produce very injurious consequences to the In- Pe ii ny aS Se ee eae ee 
ian. y living up to our religious principles; that like 

Our friends Samuel and Rachel Whitson, are the ae chureh vd may have rest, “ walking 
desirous of being released from the care of the | 5 ae the Leed snd the comme of Ge 
farm and family, and the Committee wish to en- Th ae iia b lled 
gage suitably qualified Friends to supply their b : a sors | = . ee 2 ol — = 
places, and also a young man to assist on the farm ee ea ee ee ee ee 
and in the care of the boys when out of school. jeyecem and apparel, hes alee afvesh <cleimed om 

From an examination of the accounts of our weighty mine, Fen the prmuvetten of 
Treasurer, it appears that there was in his hands|° i Wyicie on — ao — =a 
on the 19th ultimo, $785 58 in cash, and secu- |) om aoe es are - > oe ng B. . reno ” 
rities amounting to $15,900. The voluntary sub- ; ee ak on, t 2 rm — t — 
scription recommended last year by the Yearly “ =. oe ee - aes id : a ae 
Meeting, has produced the sum of $3,876 50. | os dno oy fe th ae Lana rn th ’ re f vo 

Signed on behalf and by direction of the Com- jaenaunes So conten Chale S6se Se Ce pele eee 
mittee, Tuoutas Evans, Clerk. |<eial, in @ pure language, and the simplicity of 

Philadelphia, Fourth month 16th, 1857. aa. SnaEnAE Wien Deneuney Che Seavweny ee 

In considering the state of our Society,as brought} All faithful members of large or small experi- 
before the Meeting by the Queries and Answers, a|ence, have found it to be the requiring of Truth to 
renewed concern was felt, that under the qualify-|maintain this testimony in their own practice, and 
ing power of the Spirit of our blessed Redeemer,|have not only had peace in it, but have often 
we may be more fervently engaged to labour for| known it to be a defence, through the Lord’s good- 
the removal of every thing from amongst us, that|ness, against many of the corrupt allurements of 
hinders the discharge of our religious duties, and|the world. It isthe duty of parents to watch over 
eclipses the brightness of a life of holiness and|and restrain their children in this respect; and 
dedication to the Lord. It is cause of sorrow that |also frequently to read to them the Holy Serip- 
many continue to neglect attending our meetings|tures, encouraging in their tender minds a love for 
for Divine worship, and thereby not only lose the|those invaluable Records, and to seek the help of 
benefit of those opportunities for the renewal of|the Holy Spirit to understand them aright, and 
their spiritual strength, but falling into indifference | put in practice the precepts and commands of our 
respecting their obligation to love and serve God,| Lord and his Apostles. They are declared to be 
become sunk in the love of the world, and the in-|“ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction 
dulgence of their carnal appetites. We desire that|and instruction in righteousness, that the man of 
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God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works.” And the Apostle reminds Timothy 
of the care which had been bestowed upon him: 
“From a child, he says, thou hast known the 
Holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee 
wise unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus.” 

In this day of deep affliction, may we be enabled 
to keep the faith and the patience of the saints, 
putting our trust in the Lord Jehovah, in whom 
there is everlasting strength, and who will carry 
his devoted, suffering seed through all the trials he 
may permit to come upon them, and in the end 
grant them an admittance into the everlasting 
kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Now, unto Him that is able to keep us from fall- 
ing, and to present us faultless before the presence 
of his glory with exceeding joy—to the only wise 
God our Saviour, may we be qualified in sincerity, 
to ascribe glory and majesty, dominion and power, 
both now and ever—Amen. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to the 18th ult. 

The English and Persian treaty has not been con- 
cluded. The dispute about the Neufchatel affair is still 
open. It is rumoured that the great Powers, wearied of 
the trifling of Prussia and Switzerland, are about to im- 
pose terms upon them. The French and British govern- 
ments are desirous that the quarrel between Spain and 
Mexico should be amicably settled, and are, it is said, 
exerting their influence to effect that purpose. 

Affaire with China.—It is reported that the English 
government will demand of the Pekin Cabinet the re- 
newal of all former treaties, with some amplifications 
of their provisions. It is required that the number of 
Chinese ports open to Europeans, shall be nine instead 
of five, as heretofore ; and that diplomatic missions shall 
be established at Pekin, on the same footing as those 
with Russia. The English government also demands the 
right of establishing military posts wherever they have 
consuls, and that vessels may enter all the ports in China. 
It is asserted that the co-operation of the French gov- 
ernment in the further operations against China, will be 
of the heartiest kind. The Catholic Church, for the pro- 
tection of its numerous missionaries in China, has made 
urgent appeals to the Emperor, to take an active part in 
the war. 

FRANCE.—The capital of the Bank of France is about 
to be doubled. It is reported that the Emperor Napo- 
leon will soon visit Algiers. There are continued ru- 
mours of conspiracies. The French Republicans have 
determined to ascertain their strength at the approach- 
ing election, by putting up Carnot, Cavaignac and others 
as candidates for the Legislative Chamber. They intend 
proposing them in Paris, and in the departments. 

AUSTRIA.—From Vienna, it is stated that the Coun- 
cil is engaged in preparing Constitutions, which the 
Emperor is to carry with him as presents to his subjects, 
in his proposed journey to Hungary and other parts of 
the Austrian empire. The preparations for the journey 
were going forward on a grand scale. The Emperor was 
to set out on the 3d inst. 

RUSSIA.—Letters from St. Petersburg state that the 
administration of Poland is likely to be entirely sepa- 
rated from Russia. It is said that on the marriage of 
the Grand Duke Michael, he will be appointed Stadt- 
holder of the kingdom of Poland. The Russian forces 
have suffered another repulse in the mountains of Circas- 
sia. In the engagement, the Russians lost seven hun- 
dred men, and the Circassians three hundred. The 
tribes of Daghestan had captured Fort Saliah, and mas- 
sacred the garrison. 

ALGERIA.—The French government proposes taking 
measures for the introduction into Algeria of Indian and 
Chinese field labourers. 

ENGLAND.—Queen Victoria has given birth to an- 
other princess. The Liverpool cotton market had slightly 
declined during the week. Sales for that period, 42,000 
bales. The quotations for fair Orleans, 8}d. ; fair Uplands, 
"id. The stock in port was 560,000 bales, including 
400,000 American. Ohio flour, 29s. a 30s.; Southern 
28s. 6d. a 29s.; white wheat, 9s. 6d. per 70 lbs.; red, 
Qs. Gd. a 8s. 6d. Corn was in active demand, with an 
advancing tendency. The London money market was 
slightly more stringent. Consols, 93. 

Four Days Later—The steamship Indian has arrived 
at Quebec, with Liverpool dates to the 22d ult. Bread- 





stuffs had further declined. The stock of wheat is said 
to be large. The Four Powers have drawn a protocol, 
presenting terms between Switzerland and Prussia, but 
disclaiming all intention of attempting to enforce it. But 
if it is refused, they will do all they can to prevent hos- 
tilities. 

The Grand Duke Constantine was received at Toulon 
with the usual honours. 

The accounts from the French manufacturing districts 
are of an unsatisfactory character. 

It was probable the difficulty between Spain and 
Mexico would be settled by a pacific arrangement. 

MEXICO.—Dates from the capital to Fourth mo. 18th, 
have been received. The Archbishop and several priests 
have been arrested for an attempted insurrection, and 
the Archbishop will be banished from the country. 

COSTA RICA.—The Costa Rican papers of the 8th 
ult. contain letters from General Mora to the Minister of 
War, in which he says that Walker is hemmed in at the 
Plaza at Rivas, the allies being intrenched within four 
hundred yards. They had dug a trench all around what 
was left of the city, and believed that Walker would 
soon be compelled to surrender. San Juan del Sur and 
Greytown are both in possession of the allies, so that 
Walker can get no relief. The Costa Rican papers say 
that in the fight at St. George, where, according to the 
filibuster statements, the allies lost many hundred men, 
the actual loss was twenty-two killed, and sixty 
wounded, 

UNITED STATES.—The Treasury.—On the 1st inst., 
the amount in the U.S. Treasury, subject to draft, was 
$23,250,000. Of this amount, $3,500,000 was on de- 
posit at Boston, nearly the same amount in New Orleans, 
and upwards of ten millions in New York. The receipts 
into the Treasury for the quarter ending Fourth mo. 1st, 
were nearly twenty millions and a half. Of this sum, 
more than a million dollars were from the sales of public 
lands. Intelligence has been received at Washington of 
the prompt rejection by the English government of the 
Dallas and Clarendon treaty, in the form in which it was 
modified by the U. S. Senate. Although this result was 
not anticipated, it is not likely to interrupt the present 
friendly relations of the two countries. 

Utah.—There are increasing indications of trouble 
with the Mormons who have taken possession of this 
territory. The Deseret News has an article attempting 
to prove that the Federal Government has no power to 
appoint the territorial officers. The Utah Legislature 
has passed an act for the organization of the militia of 
the territory. A school has been opened to teach in- 
fantry and cavalry tactics. 

The Indian War in Minnesota.—The accounts of mas- 
sacres by the Indians prove to have been grossly exag- 
gerated, and in most cases to have been mere rumours 
without the slightest foundation in truth. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad.—Serious disturbances 
have occurred on this road, in consequence of the com- 
pany attempting to introduce some new regulations in 
opposition to the wishes of the conductors. A general 
strike was the consequence, and when the company em- 
ployed new men, and attempted to run the trains, vio- 
lent measures were resorted to in order to prevent trains 
from running. The rioting continued several days, and 
was not suppressed without the loss of some lives. On 
the 4th, the rioters desisted from their opposition. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 452. Of scarlet fever, 
41; small-pox, 14. On the 30th ult., the brig Ellen was 
seized while leaving the port, on the charge of having 
been fitted out for the slave trade. There were several 
other vessels in port to which suspicion had been di- 
rected. The shipment of specie from New York, for the 
first four months of this year, amounted to $8,792,271. 
During that period, 33,903 foreign emigrants arrived. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 193. According to 
the record kept at the Pennsylvania Hospital, the mean 
temperature for the Fourth month was 54} deg., which 
is 64 deg. below the average for the last thirty-two 
years, showing it to have been the coldest Fourth month, 
for that period. The amount of rain that fell was 6} 
inches, and of this, 3} inches fell during the storm of the 
19th and 20th ult. 

Destructive Fires —On the 23d ult., the Union ware- 
house at Apalachicola, Fla., was destroyed, and 2450 
bales of cotton consumed. The fire spread to the ad- 
jacent buildings, and destroyed the post-office, &c. The 
total loss amounted to $200,000. At Sandusky, Ohio, 
on the 30th, the extensive buildings of the Sandusky 
Machine Company and their contents, with some dwell- 
ing-houses, were destroyed. Loss, $100,000. 

The Louisiana Sugar Crop does not appear to have 
been materially damaged by the recent frosts. The 
young cane was severely bitten, but in general promises 
to regain its vigour, and yield a fair proportion of sac- 
charine juice. 


The Slave Trade—Advices from Jamaica to Fourth 
mo. 2d, mention the arrival in the port of St. Ann’s, of 
the English brig of war Arab, with an American schoo- 
ner captured by her, with 373 slaves on board, no legs 
than 127 having fallen victims to the horrors of the mid- 
dle passage during a voyage of 29 days. The poor 
captives were in a wretched condition ; all of them were 
naked, and the greater part seemed to have been half. 
starved. They were packed closely together, and cov- 
ered with dirt and vermin. Ina deck room of thirty 
feet in length 300 human beings were stowed in a pain- 
ful posture, leaving them scarcely room to move. Prompt 
measures were taken by the people of St. Ann’s for the 
relief of the sufferers by this cruel inhumanity. “The 
captain of the schooner refused to give his name or the 
name of the vessel, but stated that he would be a loser 
of $30,000—a loss which did not cause him much con- 
cern, as he had made other and successful trips. A great 
deal of information, however, has been obtained from 
the interpreter, who mentioned that several vessels were 
left on the African coast—that they were to have sailed 
soon with full cargoes—that upon an average, two ves- 
sels departed weekly, each with 500 to 700 slaves on 
board—that the trade was rapidly increasing, and that 
the slaves on being landed in Cuba, were worth from 
$500 to $700 each. 

Another Planet, the 43d of the system between Mars 
and Jupiter, has been discovered by M. Pogson, at the 
Oxford Observatory. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Asa Ellis, Ind., per N. P. H., $2, vol. 
30; from E. Bundy, agt., O., for Eli Hodgin, Jesse Bailey, 
jr., J. T. Scholfield, $2 each, vol. 30, and for R. Plum- 
mer, $2, vol. 29. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of the School will commence on 
Second-day, the 11th inst. The pupils will be conveyed 
from the city by railroad to West Chester, where con- 
veyances will be in waiting to take them to the School, 
on the arrival of the morning and afternoon cars on 
Second-day, the 11th, and Third-day, the 12th inst. 
The children will get their baggage the next day after 
their arrival. The cars leave the depot, south side of 
Market street, above Eighteenth street, at half past 7 
o’clock a. m., and 4 o’clock p.m. The agent of the 
School will be at the depot on Second and Third-day 
afternoons, and will furnish pupils with tickets, and 
accompany them to West Chester. Those who go by 
the morning train, will be furnished with tickets by 
a person in attendance. To those who procure tickets 
as directed, the fare from Philadelphia to the School, 
including baggage, will be one dollar, which will be 
charged atthe School. All baggage should be distinctly 
marked West-Town, and with the name of the owner, 
and should be sent directly to the depot. 

The West-Town office is at Friends’ Bookstore, No. 
304, late 84 Arch street ; all small packages for the pupils 
left there before 12 o’clock on Sixth-days, will be for- 
warded. All letters for the pupils and others at the 
School, should be sent by mail, directed to West-Town 
Boarding-School, West Chester P. O., Chester Co., Penna. 
Packages should be distinctly marked and put up ina 
secure manner, so that their contents will not be liable 
to be lost by handling. 

The stage will leave West Chester for the School, on 
Second, Fourth, and Seventh-days, on the arrival of 
the morning cars from the city, and from the School 
to West Chester on the same days, to meet the morn- 
ing cars for Philadelphia. The fare for each passen- 
ger to and from West Chester by the stage, will be 
twenty-five cents. When special conveyances at other 
times are provided, an extra charge will be made. 

West-Town, Fourth mo., 1857. 


WANTED. 


A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the farm at 
Tunessassah, and to have the general superintendence of 
the school and family at that place. Also, a young man, 
to assist on the farm, and in the care of the children, 
when out of school. 

Application may be made to 

Jor Evans, Oakdale P. O., Del. Co. 
EsenezEr Worth, Marshalton, Chester Co. 
Joun M. Kaigun, Camden, N. J. 

Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. 

JosepH Exkinton, 377 S. Second street. 


RARAARAAR nen" 


ROBB, PILE & MELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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